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glad of the occasion to give them some books on 
is our principles, which we had before promised, 
y . and also tracts for general distribution. From 
Published Weekly by, Josiah Tatum, hence we proceeded, with but little delay, through 
No. 50 North Fourth Street, Cologne to Elberfeld, where we spent about two 
PHILADELPUIA. weeks, and had a reprint of some small tracts for 
distribution on the journey. We paid many 
“pg Price two dollars per annum, payadie in advance, or| visits in Barmen and Elberfeld, and held two 
of +e ee, newspaper postage only. meetings with the German Catholics. This little 
ae a sl INO by the Lutheran and reform- 
r0. ed churches because they do not join them. 


VISIT TO THE CONTINENT. on ‘ e ‘ 

is he 2d of Eiehth Month 1 fiends J ‘There is much excitement among the various 
® 4 j we . ° . . . . . 

ed On the “d of Kighth Month last, our friends J. | alasces of professing Christians in Elberfeld, and 


de wi M. Yearpuey left London by steamer for with some a great want of Christian charity. 
ve Calais, 1a pursuance of religious Service in some The notice of our second mecting, to be held in 
pris of Germany. The following is extracted | the Gymnasium, was appointed, by mistake, at 
cs irom their own account of the journey. the same time that a missionary meeting was to 
a “In passing through Belgium, we sought out | be held in the same room. As we were not ap- 
d alittle company of Protestants, who mect in the prised of this inconvenience until it was too late 
i. village of Paturage, near Mons, wiom we missed | to find another place for the time appointed, it 
er weing in our former journey. On inquiring for | was thought best at once to fix on another even- 
g the Protestant temple, we were told there was | ing, and a few lines were prepared, giving notice 
not one in the place, nor any Protestants. Know- of our meeting, and explaining the reason for the 
ing that the individuals we sought, were disliked | alteration in the time. This the president of the 
, sul persecuted by the Romanists, we suspected | assembly, a pastor of Elberfeld, was requested to 
. that the informant was decciving us, and so it| read at the close of the meeting, but he not only 
pr refused to comply with the request, but said he 
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roved, for the company of Protestants was then 
; wolding their service in the chapel, near to the| should think it his duty to warn the people 
pace where the man endeavoured to turn us| against attending such a meeting. He was told 

aside ; but an intelligent woman conducted us to| that he was illiberal, and that other means would 
te assembly. The service was nearly concluded, | be taken to give notice. We had, however, rea- 
and after we had waited a short time, a number | son to be thankful that a change in the time had 
f the serious persons present adjourned to the | been rendered necessary, for had the meeting 

house of a pious schoolmaster, when we had an | come together, as first proposed, it must unavoid- 
“pportunity of speaking with them on the nature | ably have been dispersed, for a little Lefore the 

ot spiritual worship, and of giving them books. | hour appointed, a fire broke out, not far from the 

Vur kind conductor afterwards invited us to tea, place, and the excitement was so great, that the 

and introduced us to her afflicted husband, an | missionary assembly had to separate immediately 

aged man, who had spent sixty years of his life | after having sung their opening hymn. ‘The in- 

as an officer in the army, and was now deprived | formation of our meeting having spread, a large 

t the use of his limbs and had lost his speech. | company assembled, and we were favoured with 

. fore parting, a quiet opportunity was embraced | a refreshing season together : liberty was given 

ot speaking to the sufferer on the importance of | to declare the gospel message on the broad ground 

eeking consolation in reconciliation with God | of universal Christian love for all mankind. 

trough Jesus Christ. The daughter, as well as | During cur stay at Elberfeld, we had several in- 

‘Xe parents, was tendered in spirit, and all ap-| teresting and satisfactory conversations with the 

peared grateful for the unexpected visit. | pastor of the German Catholics, respecting their 

“At Charleroi our interest was renewed, for | belief in the fundamental doctrines of Christiani- 

the company of Protestants with whom we held|ty. The pastor was very candid, and read over 

heetings last year, the pastor, and a doctor, one | to us the heads of the articles of their ered, which 

of his flock, visited us at the inn, and we were appeared sound and good. We received much 
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kindness and help from our friend R. Hockel-, kingdom in the earth. The thoughts of 4), i 
mann, but had to regret the deprivation of some | ing cast us down, but we were mercify]]y bol 
of his company from his indisposition. Our | through it. We had previously explained ok 
young friends ’. Klein and H. Montague were | countess our manner of worship. After ate . 
also kind and helpful to us in our engagements. | of sweet silence, I was enabled to speak jg (.,. 
“From Elberfeld we went to Dusseldorf and | man, and my M. Y. was interpreted for jy , 
Dusselthal. M.A. M. received us gladiy, and) young woman above mentioned. There ‘y, 
gave a pretty good account of their large family ; | many young persons present who were ten), 
there were about 170 souls in that institution. in spirit. It was a time of refreshment fyoy, y),. 
‘At Keiserworth we were shown over the, presence of the Lord. The dear countess .: 
various departments of the establishment for | she anticipated much gratification in the p ren 
Deaconesses, &c., by the pious and executive wife | of the books we had given her: before pap'y, 
of Pastor Flectner, he being absent ; everything | she read to us the 2ist Psalm, and desired 4).; 
appeared in excellent order. In our short stay | the contents might be experienced by us, 
at Dusberg, we made the acquaintance of Pastor} ‘ When we had received some more visits, yy) 
K , Who had been spending some time with | made a free distribution of books, we took , 
his brother at Berlin. They had hada conversa-| departure for Neuweid. In calling on geyey.) 
tion with the King of Prussia, on the subject of | families there, we found that many of the Inspi- 
religion, and we were pleased to hear the pastor | rierfans whom we visited twenty-four years ayo, 
bear an unequivocal testimony to the piety and | had gone to America. The pastorof the Brude 
sincerity of that monarch. Gemeine gave us some useful information of seri. 
“ On our arrival at Mulheim on the Ruhr, we | ous persons at Creuznach, which was our nex, 
were met by three pastors of the place, who gave | place of tarriance. Here and in the neighbour 
us much information respecting the religious | hood around, we found among a pious and simp); 
awakening that had recently taken place in that | people, great openness to receive the gospel mes. 
neighbourhood. They kindly offered us an op-| sage. Many among them can appreciate silent 
portunity to attend one of their mectings, and to | worship, and sigh after more quiet in their meet. 
give a word of exhortation, but we were most | ings, but strength seems wanting to carry it into 
easy first to feel our way among the people, and | practice among the people. One of them cb. 
afterwards appointed a meeting to ve held in our | served, ‘It is remarkable that you should be sent 
own way, mostly with the followers of the late | up and down in this time of excitement, to invite 
Tersteegen, who laboured usefully for many years | the people to a quiet and patient waiting upon 
in this town and neighbourhood. One of this;God ! We had many meetings in Crewznach 
class recognized us again, and said he remem-| and in the neighbouring villages, much to our 
bered us when holding meetings in the neigh- | satisfaction, finding many individuals with whom 
bourhood, twenty-four years ago. We found | we could hold sweet communion of spirit. Many 
great openness among the people to receive the | of the books we left with them contained food 
doctrines we had to declare. There are many | suited to their state, and the tracts were gladly 
souls among the persons awakened who really | received by the people at large 
hunger after spiritual food. The books explana- | “At Manheim, we called on several persons 
tory of the principles of our Society, were pecu-| with whom we held a meeting last year. They 
liarly acceptable, and prized by many. After a| had been in great trouble during the late revolu- 
few more religious opportunities, mostly in our | tion, but all the members of their little society 
own room, we returned to Elberfeld, to visit | had been preserved from harm. A pi us widow, 
some places in the neighbourhood, and prepare | at whose house meetings are held, said, ‘ We 
our books and tracts for the journey. At Bonn | were almost constantly upon our knees praying, 
we received much help from a pious young wo- | and through mercy our prayers were heard. The 














c ° 
man, who had been some years in England. | cannon-balls,’ continued she, ‘ flew in at the win- 


She introduced us to some of the serious persons | dows, and past the bed in which I and the chil. 
of the place. dren lay. The shells burst before the door, and 
“On First day morning, 2d of Ninth month, | we escaped unhurt.’ Her heart was filled with 
we had a few of the more spiritually-minded pre- | gratitude, and she seemed comforted in our visit. 
sent at our meeting at the inn, and in the even- | On being asked if the little company had been 
ing we met, by appointment, a pretty large com-| able to keep up their meetings, she answered, 
pany in the commodious saloon of the Countess | ‘Yes, and since the troubles the numbers have 
s . She bad kindly invited us to tea, in | increased, a few young persons have joined us. 
order to have some conversation before the meet-| ‘In Carlsruhe we made a few calls and re 
ing. She asked many questions respecting the | ceived some visits. We passed through PYorts- 
doctrines and practices of Friends, and particu-| heim to Stuttgard, where we spent eight days, 
larly as to the object of our journey. The coun- | holding meetings in the town and villages around, 
tess has an enlightened and pious mind, delights | and in paying and receiving visits. Wurtemberg 
in doing good, and in hearing what is being done | is interesting from the religious awakening that 
by others for the promotion of the Saviour’s | has recently taken place generally. Among the 














mass there are many thirsty souls, who long for 
, nore quiet and simple mode of worship than is 
practised, and some of them would occasionally 
spserve, ‘ There is so much speaking in our meet- 
ings, that there is no time to hear the voice of 
che spirit.’ We received much kindness from an 
isfuential merchant of the town, who has estab- 
ished schools for 760 girls, with a view, more 
sarticularly, to have them instructed in the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. In these school rooms 
sre held meetings for religious improvement twice 
in the week. One of these meetings we were in- 
rited to attend, and we felt it to be our duty to 
accept the invitation. After the usual service 
was gone through, silence ensued, and J. Y. was 
wnstrained to set forth the necessity of the in- 
quence of the spirit in all our religious perform- 
ances, and the people were encouraged not to be 
ashamed to wait in silence, until a degree of 
wer from on high might be received. 

“Qn First-day morning, 16th of Ninth month, 
ye met a small company in a room in the town ; 
aud in the evening our large room at the inn was 
well filled, and we had cause to be thankful that 
help was extended at the needful time, reviving 
our spirits in silence until strength was given to 
preach the word, and supplicate for continued 
light and preservation. The wife of our friend 
the merchant, is a woman of much Christian ex- 
perience, and her two daughters pious, and sweet- 
ly visited with the Saviour’s love. They were 
useful in introducing us to serious persons in the 
town, and accompanied us to Kornthal, where 
we met a pretty large company in the rooms of 
the widow of the late Hoffman, founder of the 
colony. It proved a good meeting, and an elder- 
ly brother in the company expressed his thank- 
fulness that the Lord of the Harvest was still 
pleased to send forth his labourers from a foreign 
land, to refresh his heritage within their borders. 
The day before, our two young guides invited us 
to their parents’ garden, beautifully situated on 
the vine-clad slope above the town, where their 
vealous mother had invited a few of her particu- 
lar friends to meet us. After having partaken 
of some fruit in the garden-arbour, and enjoyed 
social converse, a solemn silence came over us, 
and we had a sweet little meeting. The day was 
bright, and it may not be too much to believe, a 
bright ray from the Sun of Righteousness over- 
shadowed the company, to the reviving of the 
souls of those present. 

“On leaving Stuttgard we went to Heilbrun, 
and met a few individuals at our inn ; one of them 
was a member of the committee for the Institu- 
tion for Destitute Children, established about ten 
years ago in a village near Heilbrun. There 
Were ninety boys and girls in the house, besides 
‘wenty pupils, who were being trained for mas- 
ers of schools. They cultivate about fifteen 
seres of land, and learn different trades. The 


evening visit closed with reading a chapter and 
silence, &e, 
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“ At Wisbaden we made the acquaintance of 

a Professor, an interesting man, but he gave us 
a poor account of religion in that place. We 
only spent a night there ; as a bathing place it is 
delightful, and much frequented. The water is 
too hot to be taken without being moderated. 
There are above seventyEnglish invalids as regu- 
lar residents. Wisbaden and the neighbourhood 
is the most beautiful spot we have seen in Ger- 
many. 
“We had satisfaction in our second visit at 
Bonn, being able to see some who could not come 
to us when we were there before. The Countess 
S sent us a kind invitation to spend an 
evening with her and a few of her friends. The 
invitation was gladly accepted. She had many 
questions to ask, arising mostly out of what she 
had read in the books left with her. We were 
glad of an opportunity of giving her more inform- 
ation respecting our Society, generally, than time 
had allowed in our former visit; all present were 
interested, and I hope edified: we closed with a 
sweet little meeting. Several of those young 
women, who had attended the meeting at the 
countess’ room on our former visit, came to us 
and spoke with much openness respecting their 
religious experience, and said they had received 
much comfort and encouragement in the meeting 
they had attended. 

“ We passed through Dusselthal again to Mul- 
heim on the Ruhr, and paid some family visits 
in the neighbourhood, and held another meeting, 
and had conversation with those who came to us. 
Being clear of this interesting place, we pro- 
ceeded through Cologne and Belgium to Calais, 
crossed to Dover, and spent First-day with 
Friends of that place, and arrived at Stamford 
Hill on the 22d of Tenth Month, with peaceful 
minds, and thankful hearts to God the Author of 
all our mercies.”"—London Friend. 








From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
LONDON MORNING NEWSPAPERS. 
(Concluded from page 253.) 


We now come to the irregular reporting troops, 
the penny-a-liners. There are perhaps fifty or 
sixty people in London who get their living sole- 
ly by casual contributions of articles of news to 
the press. The body is an odd compound of all 
manner of waifs and strays from society, and 
more remarkable, we fear, for enterprise and im- 
pudence in the pursuit of its calling, than for 
either honesty or ability. Many a good man and 
able has indeed made his first advances to jour- 
nalism through humble penny-a-lining, but no 
man of ability remains long in the ranks. The 
great body of perny-a-liners are either dissipated 
and discarded reporters, who have drunk them- 
selves out of station and respectability, or a won- 
derful omnium gatherum of uneducated and illite- 
rato men, who have been flung out of the 
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ordinary range of mechanical or semi-mechanical , with a hastier notice. Our readers can we! - 
employments, and have fallen back upon the | derstand that theirs is a department which },,.. 
precarious and Bedouin-like existence of penny-| of late been quite turned upside down, J) ¥), 
a-liners. Of course the “ occasional reporter” is | old peaceful days, Paris, Madrid, Lishoy and 
only paid for those portions of his contributions ae 


Augsburg, were the principal ports of contine, tal 
which actually appear in print; and, on an ave-| correspondence. Now a newspaper must “sie 
rage, not one-tenth of the mass of manuscripts | its agents swarming over Europe, from the P,)-, 
received every night by the sub-editors of the | to the Mediterranean, from the Bay of Biseay , 
morning papers, is accepted and printed. A the Sea of Azof. The duties of a Parisian ‘foe. 
penny-a-liner always sends duplicates of his intel-| respondent, the grand centre to which the other. 
ligence to all the morning papers, so that he has | were always subsidiary, were of a kind requiriy, 
occasionally the good-luck to be paid several times | watchfulness rather than hard work. Paris. «. 
over for the same paragraphs, and that at the rate | the centre and radiating point of contineyt| 
of a penny-halfpenny, not, as his name would | politics, was constantly becoming the sudden sea: 
imply, a penny per line. A _penny-a-liner may of unexpected news, which it was the duty of th 
therefore, it is evident, upon some occasions, make | correspondent instantly to forward, often hy 
a much more profitable week’s work than the | special courier or pigeon-express to London. The 
regular-salaried reporter can hope for. We — routine of duty was by no means oppressive. The 
known instances in which from L.80 to L.40 | concoction of a short summary of the news of the 
have been cleared by a penny-a-liner in a single | day ; the extraction of copious translations of the 
weck, But in general the brotherhood are terri- | morning papers, furnished in the friendly pages 
bly improvident. They spend their money as | of “Galignani;”’ and perhaps a visit to the 
fast, or faster, than they make it, and seldom or| Bureau des Affaires Estrangeres, or that of the 
never have anything laid by for the quiet inter- | Ministre de ’Interieur, where official and private 
vals when no political agitation causes good | information could always be got by those who 
crops of meetings, and when there happens to be | knew the right way of going to work. This 
a happy dearth of accidents and offences. Then | generally formed the day’s routine of duty. The 
come the times for fabricated intelligence. In-| real pressure of the work, however, lay in the 
quests are reported which are never held, and | extreme watchfulness required, and the constant 
neighbourhoods are flung “into a state of the | liability of the correspondent to be called upon 
utmost alarm and excitement” by catastrophes | to decide whether such and such an item of in- 
which no one but the penny-a-liner himself ever | telligence, as it transpired, was or was not worth 
dreamt of. These fabricated stories are often| the expense of a special courier or a flight of 
copied from some forgotten file of newspapers, or | pigeons to London. Now the couriers are super- 
some obscure colonial journal, and adapted to| seded by the railways, and the use of pigeous, 
London life and customs. Of course every effort | over one part of the journey at all events, by the 
is made by conductors of journals to prevent their | electric telegraph. Nor will the most casual 
being duped in this manner, but they cannot | student of the daily newspapers fail to perceive 
always help themselves. They have no hold | how much more copious is the letter of the Paris 
over the penny-a-liners but by systematically re- | correspondent than it used to be. Of the many 
jecting their communications; and if a fellow | in France who detest the late revolution, none 
who has been detected in fraud finds his copy | have more cause to do so than ‘ our own corres 
“‘tabooed,” he either makes an arrangement with | pondent.” The “war” reporters form quite 4 
a friend for the use of his name, or starts a new | new class, which has of course risen with the 
appellation altogether, under which he either | exigencies of the times. More than one of the 
makes a new character, or remains in an undis-| gentlemen, however, who are now enlightening 
tinguished position until the old offence has blown | the English public upon the chances and changes 
over or been forgotten. of the Italian and Hungarian wars, have seen hot 
The best characteristic quality of the penny-a- | work in,the Carlist campaigns in Spain, and have 
liners is their matchless perseverance and energy | had a few tolerably narrow escapes from being 
in the pursuit of materials for paragraphs. Does | shot or hung as spies. Indeed not later than 
a conflagration break out ?—they are in the midst | last summer, a friend of ours, who was in the 
of the firemen; does a remarkable crime take | thick of the first Schleswig-Holstein dispute, 
place ?—they regularly install themselves in the | found himself placed, by the arrest of a couric? 
locality ; often they outnumber the group of in-| whom he had despatched, in an extremely awx- 
dividuals which forms the “numerous and respect- | ward situation, from which he only escaped by 
able meeting” they report. Railway accidents | a most liberal expenditure of horse flesh, and by 
afford them rich harvests. They find out cases | ultimately seizing the open boat of a fisherman, 
of suicide in a way little short of miraculous ;| in which he crossed the Little Belt, and at last 
and hardly a day passes which does not yield | contrived to conceal himself in Copenhagen. It 
them a “remarkable coincidence” or an “ extra-| is quite evident, then, that the situation of a cor- 
ordinary catastrophe.” respondent at the seat of war is by no means 
We must despatch the foreign correspondents | suited to those gentlemen of England who love 
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afety and ease. Adequately to perform the 
juties of the post, a man must be a thorough 
linguist, even to the extent of understanding the 

«ois of the district in which he is placed. He 
wust possess, moreover, a good and plausible ad- 
jress, be a man of enterprise and resource, one 
sho can cook his own dinner, and make a com- 
fortable bivouac on the lee side of a tree. Above 
il], he must have the pen of a ready writer, and 
have enough of nerve, without needlessly or 
recklessly exposing himself to danger, to make 
up his despatches coolly and collectedly, even 
should a stray shot occasionally make its ap- 
pearance in his vicinity. Good folks who do not 
like sleeping out of their own beds, who wink at 
the erack of a pistol, and who catch colds in 
thorough drafts, had better not undertake to write 
s contemporary history of a war. 

We have now come to the editorial department 
of the London daily journal. By the editorial, 
however, is by no means to be understood the 
leader writing department; we speak of the actual 
yorking visible editors. In respect to the leader- 
writing corps, the strictest secrecy is, as we have 
sid, preserved. If its members ever come to 
the office, they do not come officially : and though 
their business may be guessed at, it is never 
avowed. The actual acknowledged editorial body 
generally consists of a sub-editor and his assist- 
ant, a foreign editor; sometimes, but not always, 
a business editor, as we may call him, whose 
functions are half literary, half commercial ; and 
an editor-in-chief, who represents the proprietors, 
and keeps a watchful eye overall the departments, 
and whose executive power is despotic. 

Let us begin with the two sub-editors. They 
are at their posts by eight or nine o’clock, P.M., 
and the labours, of one of them, at least, do not 
cease until four o’clock next morning. To their 
care is confided the mass of penny-a-liner mat- 
ter, from which they select what is considered 
as of interest or importance—often abridging or 
grammatising it as the case may require. They 
have frequently to attend to the literary and po- 
litical correspondence of the paper, picking out 
from the mass of ‘Constant Readers” and 
“Regular Subscribers ’’ those lucubrations which 
seem worthy of the notice of the editor-in-chief. 
To them is also confided the task of looking over 
the multitudes of provincial papers which every 
day arrive, and extracting from them all the 
paragraphs which may appear to deserve the 
honour, The principal sub-editor is also in con- 
tinued and close correspondence with the print- 
e's room, from which he receives regular bulle- 
tins of the amount of matter “set up,” and of 
the space which remains to be filled. In many 
of the London papers the rule is, that every line 
which is printed must go through the hands of 
the sub-editor. He is thus enabled to preserve a 
general idea of the hourly progress of the news- 
paper towards completion. Another part of the 


sub’s duty is a general supervision of the re- 





porters’ room. In case of any failure inthis part 
of the duty, occasioned perhaps by sudden illness, 
he puts himself in correspondence with another 
paper, so as to obtain the means of supplying the 
gap. He grants interviews to the less important 
class of business visitors; makes the minor ar- 
rangements for having public meetings, dinners, 
and so forth, reported; has an eye, in fact, to 
every department save that of the “leaders ;” 
and passes a life of constant hurry and responsi- 
bility, the major part of his duties consisting of 
a hundred little odd jobs, trifling in themselves, 
but upon his indefatigable and energetic attention 
to which, the character of a newspaper greatly 
depends. 

The duties of the foreign editor will be obvi- 
ous from his title. He performs for foreign in- 
telligence what the sub-editor does for home 
news. He receives and arranges foreign ex- 
presses, summarises the intelligence contained in 
them, and has frequently a great deal of hard 
translating work upon his shoulders. Of course 
the foreign editor must be an accomplished 
linguist. 

We have reserved the editor in chief until the 
last. His is a situation of great power, and con- 
sequently of great responsibility. To him all 
matters of doubt, arising in the inferior depart- 
ments, are referred. The sub-editor is his aid- 
de-camp, who brings him information of what 
everybody is doing, and how everybody is doing 
it. Printed slips of everything reckoned import- 
ant in the paper are from time to time laid before 
him. He makes all the arrangements of magni- 
tude, respecting the engagement of correspond- 
ents, reporters, &c.. and gives audiences to those 
whose business is of great importance, or who, 
from their situation in public or private life, can- 
not well be handed over to a subordinate. The 
peculiar department of the editor-in.chief is, 
however, that of the leading articles. He may 
either write himself or not. In general an editor 
has plenty to do without the composition of bril- 
liant or profound political essays. But he pro- 
bably suggests subjects to his writers, hints at 
the tone to be adopted, carefully reviews the 
leaders when written, and generally takes care to 
communicate to the whole executive the peculiar 
views as to business or politics entertained by the 
unseen proprietary body whom he represents. 
The editor-in-chief usually transacts business in 
the office in the course of the afternoon, He 
makes his appearance again about ten or eleven 
o'clock, P. M., and Se | remains until the 
paper is actually published, about five o’clock in 
the morning. 

It only remains that we briefly dash off a 
sketch of the machine as it appears in its usual 
rapid motion. Nearly all day long the estab- 
lishment is almost deserted; only the clerks in 
the counting-house ply their tasks, and receive 
and register the advertisements. At four o'clock 
or soa couple of the editors arrive; the letters 
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which may have been received are opened and not the exaction of the fines, but their redyc 
run over; arrangements for “ leaders” for next | to the smallest possible amount. ¥ 
day are probably made and communicated to the| The next notice of Penn, in the pages of M- 
writers thereof; and such communications from | caulay, is in connection with the executions .. 
regular or casual correspondents as may be/| rather legal murders of Cornish and (4, 
selected from the mass are sent up to the printer's | The attendance of W. Penn at these exeey 
room, in readiness for the compositors when they | is represented as an indication that such ex), 
arrive. By seven o’clock, P. M., the work is | tions had a strong attraction for him. The ic,, 
beginning in earnest. Three or four parliament-| rian does not stop to explain, how, on thie 
ary reporters have already set-to at their desks, | hypothesis, it happened that among the thousands 
and the porters are laying huge masses of | who, during his days, suffered the extreme pen, \ 
flimsy” and packets from the country upon the | ty of the law, no instance was left upon record of 
sub-editors’ tables. Meanwhile the compositors | his attendance upon any except these two, whe 
above have also commenced operations. By ten! were generally considered as the victims of a bay. 
o'clock the work is in full swing. Perhaps a| barous policy. We should suppose that a litt 
dozen columns of parliamentary debate have been | charity, and a moderate acquaintance with the 
written: the sub-editors are actively engaged in| character of W. Penn, with a much smaller share 
preparing for the printer the occasional and penny- | of sagacity than Macaulay possesses, might have 
a-line intelligence, and two or three writers in | led to the conclusion, adopted by Clarkson, that 
different parts of London are deep in “ leaders.”’ , he was actuated by a desire to be able to make a 
Hardly a train now arrives in town which does | true report of the cases, and therefore an effective 
not convey packets of country news and country remonstrance to the king. It can scarcely be 
newspapers, wet from the press, to the great cen- | doubted that the representations made to Queen 
tre of intelligence. ‘Express parcels” from! Elizabeth, by Dr. Reynolds and the Earl of 
abroad drop in, and are submitted to the foreign , Cumberland, respecting the death of Barrow and 
editor. All the office is one blaze of light and | Greenwood, who suffered under her authority, on 
activity. By midnight the great mass of intelli- | account of their religion, must have made a salu. 
gence has arrived. The porters carry away from | tary impression on her mind. And W. Penn 
the sub-editorial rooms basketfuls of rejected | might reasonably hope that the rigid monarch 
contributions: the master-printer reports as to| would be softened by the representation which he 
the length of “ matter”’ in his hands: the editor- | could give from actual observation. 

in-chief communicates with the sub, and finds| The next case in which the historian assails 
that everything is working smoothly. The re-| the character of W. Penn, is noticed by the 
porters are still at it might and main. Perhaps | author of the pamphlet, in the following man- 
the House of Commons does not rise until two | ner,— 

o'clock, so every quarter of an hour sets afresh| “In his description of the efforts which James 
hand to work. As three o’clock approaches, the | made, towards the end of his reign, to win the 
master-printer gets nervous, and begins to think | aid ot the Dissenters in his struggles, he gives the 
of the early trains: the gentlemen of the gallery | case of Kiffin, a London Baptist, of high influ- 
are directed to cut down at all hazards, and close | ence, both from his wealth and his worth. ‘Two 
up their reports: the lastselection is made of the | of Kiffin’s grandsons had been executed, or rather 
“matter” which must be flung over either until | murdered, by sentence of the Bloody Assizes; 
next day, or entirely. Shortly after three the | no wonder, therefore, that, justly regarding the 
outside half of the sheet is at press, for the| King with personal as well as political abhor- 
machine-men have been getting up the steam on | rence, he wished to decline the alderman’s gow, 
the engine for the last couple of hours: the last | which was offered to him to secure his support. 


aunt 
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touches are hurriedly given to the “ leaders” and 
the “latest intelligence ;’’ and by half after five 
o’clock, fast express-carts are flying with the 
reeking sheets to the terminus of every railway, 
to be scattered over Britain as fast as panting 
steam can carry them ! 





W. PENN AND T. B. MACAULAY. 
[Continued from page 254.) 


-From what has been stated, we are authorized 
to decide that no inference, inimical to the cha- 
racter of W. Penn, can be drawn from the case 
of the Taunton girls: there being no proper evi- 
dence that he had any agency in the transaction ; 
and a strong probability, even upon the authority 


of Macaulay himself, that if he had, his part was | 


‘While his acceptance of this office was in 
suspense (for though Mr. Macaulay gives the 
impression that Kiffin did not accept it, his own 
memoirs state distinctly that, after six weeks con- 

sideration, he did), ‘Penn,’ says Mr. Macaulay, 
‘was employed in the work of seduction, but to 
no purpose.’* 

“ At the foot of the page containing this sen- 
tence are two references, viz., ‘ Kiffin’s Memoirs, 
and ‘Luson’s Letter to Brooke.’ In the Letter 
there is no allusion to Penn, but in the Memoirs 
we find the following :-— In a little after a great 

temptation attended me, which was a commission 
from the King to be one of the aldermen of the 
city of London, which, as soon as | heard of it, I 


—_ 








* Macaulay, vol. ii. p. 230. 
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vod all the means I could to be excused, both 

ye some lords near the King, and also by Sir 
\icholas Butler and Mr. Penn.’* The prejudice, 
or we can really find no better word, must indeed 
iy powerful, which can thus induce an historian 
» pervert Kiffin’s acknowledgment that he made 
ye of Penn to get excused, into a proof that 
‘Penn was employed by the King in the work of 
seduction.’ 

The attempt of the King to impose a_presi- 
jent favourable to his opinions, upon the Feilows 
of Magdalen College, and the connection of the 
name of Penn with the history of that tyrannical 
proceeding, which have supplied the historian 
with an ample field in which to expatiate on the 
supposed servility and hypocrisy of “the courtly 
Quaker,” furnish the matter for about twenty 
pages in the pamphlet of W. E. Forster. The 
authorities to which he refers in this part of his 
work, are chiefly the same as those quoted in the 
Tablet which has already appeared in the Re- 
view.t If our readers will recur to the article in 
question, they will find the diserepancy between 
the representations of Macaulay and the state- 
ments of the cotemporary authorities in the case, 
clearly pointed out, that little or nothing re- 
mains to secure a triumphant acquittal. With re- 
gird to the anonymous letter addressed to Dr. 
Bayley, which was attributed to W. Penn, but, 
as far as known, never acknowledged by him, the 
writer of the pamphlet informs us that the co- 
temporary copy of the proceedings in this case, 
preserved in the archives of Magdalen College, 
bears on the margin of this letter, a manuscript 
memorandum, ** Mr. Penn disowned this.” 

After reciting and confirming the facts re- 
lated in the Tablet, and quoting some portions of 
it, W. E. Forster proceeds. 

“Surely, then, an examination into the true 
facts of this Oxford business, makes it not unjust 
to Mr. Macaulay to assert, that his charges 
against Penn of ‘ intimidation,’ of being a ‘ broker 
in simony of a peculiarly discreditable kind,’ of 
endeavours ‘to tempt a divine to perjury,’ to 
‘terrify or bribe’ men to forsake ‘the path of 
right,’ are all groundless ; that his statement, that 
even in the first instance he was employed by the 
Court, is unproved; and that the impression 
given, that he was its agent in the last and most 
important interview, is the very reverse of the 
truth, the requests for his intercession, which his 
reputation for ‘doing good to mankind,’ and 
honest struggles to ‘ undeceive’ the King, induced 
such men as Bayley to make to him, being con- 
strued, as in the case of Kiffin, into attempts on 
his part to seduce and efforts to frighten. 

“Tt would be hard to find any other history in 
which the very virtues of a man are thus twisted 
into grounds for the most injurious attacks upon 
his character. 


* Kiffin’s Memoirs, edited by Orme, p. S4. 
t Vol. II., p. 490-494, 
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‘ 

‘“‘ But however unwarranted these attacks, this 
much must be allowed, that the tone of Hough’s 
letter does give ground to believe that he regarded 
Penn with some suspicion, as a supposed sup- 
porter of the King’s general policy, and possible 
participator in his designs against the interests of 
the Protestant Church. It remains, therefore, to 
be considered how far this suspicion, which indeed 
forms the sole excuse for Mr. Macaulay’s stric- 
tures, was justified—on what facts it was grounded, 
and whether these facts were in themselves dis- 
creditable or not. In order to reply to these 
questions, a few remarks respecting Penn’s con- 
nection with the Court, and its cause, will be 
needed. 

“ When James came to the throne, there were 
in the prisons of his kingdom about 1400 Qua- 
kers, more than 200 of them women, unoffending 
people, forced by the very tenets of that faith 
for which they suffered, to be loyal subjects and 
peaceable citizens, whose sole alleged crime was 
their obedience to the voice of conscience. For 
this obedience, from the time they had first ga- 
thered together as a sect, each religious party, as 
it gained political sway, had measured its power 
by their persecution. As Penn said, when stating 
their wrongs to the Parliament of 1679, they had 
been as the ‘common whipping-stock of the king- 
dom: all laws had been let loose upon them, as 
if the design had been, not to reform, but to de- 
stroy them.’ ” 

‘Few persecutions, indeed, have been more 
cruel or severe than that endured by the first 
generation of the ‘ Friends,’ and in none have the 
patience and faithfulness of its victims been ex- 
ceeded. History records no instance in which 
they, any one of them, denied or concealed their 
principles, or attempted to retaliate on their 
oppressors. Thus long and fiercely had the storm 
of bigotry raged against Penn’s fellow-religionists, 
nor had he himself fled from its fury. Bravely 
had he borne up against it. Four times he had 
been imprisoned, twice sent to the tower; once at 
the instigation of the Bishop of London, he had, 
for writing a book in defence of his faith, been 
immured there in close confinement, none of his 
friends allowed access to him.” 

“Once, indeed, he did succeed in defeating the 
malice of his foes, when he was brought to the 
bar of the Old Bailey, and, thanks to his own 
ability and courage, acquitted. That famous trial 
would alone explain the fact, which is so puzzling 
to Mr. Macaulay, the honour paid to his name by 
posterity, for it is hard to say how much of our 
present religious freedom is not due to a defence 
which so ably proved that the rights of conscience 
are inseparable from the civil liberties of a British 
citizen. 

“ But at length there wasa ray of hope for this 
despised and persecuted people. The justice and 
mercy which had been denied to them, when de- 
manded on public grounds, they had some rea- 
sons to look for as boons to private friendship, 
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“for between the new Sovereign and Penn there IDLE VISITs. 
had long been a familiar acquaintance.” The} The idle levy a very heavy tax upon the jp 
Admiral had, on his death-bed, besought the | dustrious when, by frivolous visitations, Dan at 
Duke of York to protect his son, and James had | them of theirtime. Such persons beg their j..), 
honestly fulfilled his promise to a beloved and| happiness from door to door, as beggars ¢},,:, 
faithful servant, and indeed had already shown | daily bread, and like them sometimes meet y 4) 
his good-will by procuring Penn’s liberation from | a rebuff. A mere gossip ought not to wonder ; 
the Tower. we are tired of him, seeing that we are jndety, 
“The Quaker had therefore a friend at court, if| for the honour of his visit solely to the cire 
he chose to use his influence, and most culpable | stance of his being tired of himself. 
would he have been if he had neglected to do so, | = 


seeing how much and for what purpose it was FRI EN DS’ REVIEW 
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needed. Hence it was that he ‘ became a te ceaee 
courtier,” and, so great was the affection and PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 12. j59 
esteem of his Sovereign, “ almost a favourite. | == a 
He was every day summoned from the gallery into| The article which is inserted in the presen 
the closet, and sometimes had long audiences, | number, from the Illustrated London News, is yy 
while peers were kept waiting in the ante-| doubt much more applicable to such cities 
chambers. It was noised abroad that he had | 
more real power to help and hurt than many 
nobles who filled high offices. He was soon sur- 
rounded by flatterers and suppliants. His house 
at Kensington was sometimes thronged, at his) a a a eh | 
hour of rising, by more than 200 suitors.” Mr.| more than two centuries greatly eyond many in 
Macaulay quotes in his margin the passage in Europe whose foundation is covered by the mists 
Croese’s “ Historia Quakeriania”’ describing these 
levees, but not that explaining their cause. the evils and consequent sufferings of the ancient 
“ When the carrying on these affairs required ex-| world. Evils, moral and physical, are more eas 
penses at Court for writings and drawing out of| prevented than cured. Our modern cities arp 
things into acts, copyings, fees, and other moneys | generally planned in such manner as to secure the 
which are due, or at least are usually paid, Penn,’ | 
says Croese, “so discreetly managed matters, 
that out of his own, which he had in abundance, 
he liberally discharged all emergent expenses.”’ 
No wonder that a courtier, who, in those days of 
universal and unblushing corruption, not only did | 
not sell his influence, but actually paid out of 
his own pocket the expenses of his petitioners, 
had them rush in crowds to his gates. This pas- 
sage, which Mr. Macaulay does not quote, im- 
mediately follows one which he does, but, as it is 
scarcely reconcileable with the estimate his after 
remarks show him to have formed of Penn’s con- 
duct, it is not surprising that he makes no men- 
tion of it.” 











as 
London and Paris than to any on our side of the 


Atlantic; yet the inhabitants of cities, in th» 
United States, particularly of those which, lik 
Philadelphia and New York, have grown in | 


of tradition, may very properly learn a lesson from 
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greater degree than the ancient ones. Yet even in 
the adjuncts of Philadelphia we have some appal- 
ling exhibitions of multitudes crowded in diminu- 
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tive and filthy abodes; where disease as well as 
want could not fail to predominate. 

There is one particular alluded to in the article 
in question, to which the attention of the inhabi- 
tants of large and rapidly increasing cities ought 
to be directed, and perhaps we might say, more 
carefully directed, than has yet been the case; viz.: 
the manner of disposing of the dead. The time 
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has not yet come to us, when scenes such as the 
author of the «Grave” describes, are exhibited here. 
And we may hope that many years will elapse 
before the ancient sexton will dig through rows of 
kindred and acquaintance, and cast up the skulls of 
those whom he once knew, in preparing a place 
for the recent dead. But it has become a serious 
question, whether interments in the interior ol 
large cities, at least at the usual depths, does not 
subject the living to deleterious effluvia. As in 
law, so in physics, there are cases in which a 
reasonable doubt ought to be decisive. The busi- 
ness of large cities must generate some nuisances 


(To be continued .) 


IMPORTANT HINT TO PARENTS. 


Few parents realize how much their children 
may be taught at home, by devoting a few min- 
utes to their instruction every day. Let a parent 
make the experiment with his son of ten years 
old, for a single week, and only during the hours 
which are not spent in school. Let him make a 
companion of his child, converse with him fa- 
miliarly, put to him questions, answer inquiries, 
communicate facts, the result of his reading or 
observation, awaken his curiosity, explain diffi- 
culties, the meaning of things, and the reason of 
things; and all this in an easy, playful manner, la? : ; 
without seeming to impose a task, and he will | ©°S% both in city and country, usually incurred in 
himself be astonished at the progress which will the management of funerals, is unnecessarily great; 
be made. and perhaps a part of this expense might be very 








not easily avoided; but we cannot plead necessity 


for depositing the dead within our precincts. The 
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_ Sime 
properly devoted to the removal of remains to, ample of other children, I should learn more evil 
‘ations sufficiently distant from the habitations | than good. 


sjtuatl ‘in 5 
+the living, to remove all apprehension of danger. | _ At home I read diligently the Heidleburgh 
; Catechism, and having a quick and retentive 


jis not designed to investigate the subject at this Mg eee eee ol oaks 
‘ime, but merely to invite such of our readers, as wih : — ae " 'y “nie — = t 
" ceoas the capacity and the means, to examine it repeat the answers, and also give the hames © 
p the authors and passages referred to with readi- 
{yr themselves. a 

From my early youth, I was very susceptible 
of good impressions, and while reading the Holy 
Scriptures and other religious books, 1 was often 
melted to tears; but from unwatchfulness these 
impressions did not prove real and abiding. 

In the ninth year of my age, my parents were 
obliged, according to the law of the Canton, to send 
me to school, and I had not been long there, 
before the time came for me to undergo a prepa- 
ration to receive the Holy Supper. Here Lagain 
found the advantage of my ready memory; for I 
was soon able to repeat all the necessary questions 
put to me by the minister. 

I wish here to remark, that great danger often 
arises to young persons, blessed with gifts and 
talents, from being too early and improperly put 
forward by their parents and teachers, in a man- 
ner that tends to fill the youthful mind with self- 
conceit and vanity. This might have proved a 
lasting injury to myself, had not God, in mercy, 
preserved me from it. 

After the usual examination, I was found suit- 
able to partake of this rite, but my preparation 
consisted only in a knowledge according to the 
letter; I knew nothing of heartfelt repentance, 
although my father, according to his own religious 
views, had taken great care that I should undergo 
a strict preparation ; and also to myself, the sub- 
ject appeared of great importance, much more so, 
perhaps, than it did to any of my school com- 
panions. But I soon found that the vows and 
promises, entered into at the time of my baptism, 
were not sufficient to enable me to renounce the 
vanities of a wicked world; yet I passed on in a 
pretty orderly walk, until about the eighteenth 
year of my age; when, sorrowful to relate, I was 
led away by evil companions, to lightness of con- 
duct, and to hurtful things of almost every kind. 
Yet my heavenly Father, by the convictions of 
His Spirit, knocked at the door of my heart, so 
that when I returned from my nightly revellings 
with my companions, I almost always formed 
resolutions never to accompany them again to the 
like excess; but these resolutions being made in 
my own strength, they only lasted till another 
temptation offered. My heavenly Father, in His 
mercy, ceased not to knock still harder at the 
door of my heart and conscience; and the in- 
Berne. My parents were of the Lutheran re- | wardly written law threatened me with judgment 
iormed church; and were accounted religious | and hardness of heart. This made me a little 
people. I was their only surviving child, and | more careful; I was frightened ; and my stubborn 
they were auxious that I should receive a re-| will became more yielding to the gentle leading 
ligious education, and taught me early to read | of the Spirit; and astrong desire sprang in my 
and accustomed me to prayer. They were afraid | heart, to give myself up to follow my crucified 
of sending me to school, lest through the bad ex-! Saviour. 














Marriep,—On Fifth-day, the 3d inst., at Friends’ 
»eeting house on Mulberry street, in this city, Joun 
Woop, of Chester Co., Pa., to Susanna Ligutroor. 





Drep.—At her residence in Granville, Washing- 
ton County, N. Y., on Fourth-day, the 20th ult., 
Sinan, wife of Nathaniel Potter, aged 77 years, 
» member, and for many years a valuable elder of 
Granville Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend was 
visited in early life with the day spring from on 
hizh, and being obedient thereto, was prepared to 
counsel and encourage others on their heavenward 
journey. During her illness, she uttered many 
weighty expressions ; and, near her close, she re- 
marked that she saw nothing in her way—leaving 
a consoling evidence that her end was peace. : 

—, At his residence, in Madison County, IIL., 
on the 9th of last month, Bensamin C. Stanton, in 
the 42d year of his age, son of James Stanton, of 
Springboro’, Ohio. 


WILLIAM PENN AND T. B. MACAULAY. 

The subscriber has in press a very able pamphlet, 
entitled, William Penn and T. B. Macaulay : being 
brief observations on the charges made in Macau- 
lay’s History of England, against the character of 
William Penn. By W. E. Forster. 

The price will be one dollar for ten copies. 

Henry Lonestretu, Bookseller § Publisher, 

347 Market street, Philadelphia. 


THE SWISS PEASANT. 
A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JOHANN RICKLI. 


The following Sketch of the Life of Johann 
lickli has been selected from a printed Tract of 
ninety pages, written by himself, and presented 
to the trauslator when on a visit to Berne, in 
Switzerland, in the year 1843. 

The Christian experience of this pious man 
affords a striking testimony to the operation and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. The narrative ap- 
peared to contain so much of Gospel truth, and so 
many incidents of a practical nature, related in 
simplicity, and with apparent sincerity, that it 
was thought an abridgment might prove accept- 
able and instructive to many English readers. 

a: .¥%. 

Stamford Hill, 5th Month, 1848. 


I was born in the year 1756, in the Canton of 
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It was in the twenty-fifth year of my age when 
I experienced this happy change. As this blessed 
light began to shine in my dark heart, it brought 
my sins to remembrance ; and the righteousness | 
of God passed strict judgment on my youthful 
levity and dissipation; and [I had bitterly to 
lament over many of those follies, practised by 
young people, and too often considered as inno- 
cent; keen was the sting of conscience for time 
misspent that could never be recalled. 

I have seen the danger to which young persons 
are subject in this respect; and that the example 
of parents too often gives to their children liberty 
to run into excesses ; and in every station in life 
to depart from the simplicity of the Gospel. I 
observed so much moral deadness in the professors | 
of Christianity in general, that it gave me great | 
uneasiness; and I felt constrained to warn young | 
people of the danger of trusting to a name of re- 
ligion, without living under its power. I thought | 
that if any one had, from his own experience, set | 
before me the danger that I was in, when under | 
similar temptation, I should not have gone so far | 
astray. My counsel, though given in love, met | 
with but little reception; yet, asa matter of duty, | 


it brought peace to my own mind. 

At the time of my awakening, I had no ac- 
quaintance with the different religious professors 
in the neighbourhood ; and I thought it better | 
for me to dwell much in retirement, that the work | 
of repentance might be carried on through the 
operation of the Spirit of God alone, without the | 
intervention of man; and that I might bear the 
hand of my God upon me, until I became recon- | 
ciled to Him, through the pardoning mercies of | 
His Son, my Redeemer. 

When pardon for sin is experienced, there is a 
danger of considering the work of regeneration as 
completed, when it is only just commenced. On 
this rock my soul’s enemy had nearly caused me 
to split, by telling me the work was now done; 
that [ was a child of God, and safe; and that it 
was no more needful so strictly to watch, in order 
to lead a godly life. The subtle enemy directed 
me to an outward righteousness that was flattering 
to my old nature, which I felt was still alive; 
and I received the representation with joy, and as | 
coming from a good spirit. I was not, however, 
suffered to remain under this delusion; but was. 
given to see that faith in Christ saved the soul by | 
regenerating it, and by leading to a life of prayer, | 
and to a humble walk before God. 

The lives and example of the apostles, and holy 
men of early times, recorded in the Scriptures, 
were made precious to me in seasons of spiritual 
conflict. I also became acquainted about this | 
time with some serious people, and was induced 
to frequent their assemblies; but I found among | 
them much less of vital religion than I expected. 
Yet [ could fully appreciate the fruits of the 
Spirit, in whomsoever [ found them. | 

As I was an only son, and my parents were al- | 
ready in years, the care of providing for the | 





’ 


| selfish practises of men, in our dealing; but en- 





family, and the management of our little farm 
devolved on me; under these anxieties | fo); 
want of a housekeeper, and was induced to}... 
out for a partner, that might be a ile 
through life. I had always considered tarry, 
an important act ; and upon being rightly oy: ed 
in this step would depend my earthly hap ‘a 
and, by which also, my eternal welfare mio! 
greatly promoted or retarded. I cried yy: 
Lord for direction, and have reason to belie 
heard my prayer. 

Through the aid of Divine Grace I had entey 
into covenant to follow my Saviour wherever [], 
might be pleased to lead; and as I had to, Xpect 
suffering and persecution in my future pilgrim. 
age, I deemed it to be my duty, to make knowy 
my religious views to my intended partner; a; 
left it for her consideration, whether she coy! 
feel it right to become united to me under such y 
prospect. We were ultimately joined to each 
other, in the promise to be faithful unto death. 

After our marriage, we lived in the family with 
my parents. My father had a single brother, a 
high professor, and learned in the Scriptures; 
but a man of such a pharisaical spirit, that he be- 
came our bitterest enemy; and also excited my 
father against us. After the death of my mother, 
our persecution increased. For conscience sake, 
we could no longer conform to many religious 
customs; neither could we condescend to the 
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deavoured to act uprightly, and to walk in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Gospel. 

Our conduct displeased my uncle, and drew 
from him many bitter reproaches. He proceeded 
so far as to threaten us with dismission from the 
family. In this trying position, I prayed to my 
heavenly Father for direction ; and felt an inward 
assurance, that it would be right for me to wait 
until we should be turned out of doors; but that 
it must not be my own act. 

When reasoning on the subject, I was anxious 
to know to what place I should go when driven 
from my father’s house; but my fears were 
abated, when I reflected on the many difficulties 
over which I had been helped in past times; my 
troubled spirit was calmed, and I became re- 
signed, patiently to wait for the opening of Provi- 
dence, which was soon made manifest in a re- 
markable manner : for it was in this state of sus- 
pense that my aged father was suddenly removed 
by death; and I became heir to one-half of his 
property. While reflecting on the dealings 0 
Providence with me, and the need I had to seek 
after and rely on Divine guidance ; it occurred to 
me, that great care was necessary to discern that 
which proceeded from a right spirit. For want 
of this discrimination, I have known many Up- 
right souls misled, in taking that for revelation, 
which was only the working of the imaginatio2. 
The apostle John exhorts us “to try the spits, 
whether they be of God.” 

Some time before the revolution, I was chosen 
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jiector of the choir —. in the church, 
- serformance of which office required an oath ; 
iat as the command in the New Testament, 
Swear not at all,” was weighty on my spirit, I 
oald not take any oath, but give my yea, yea, 
ind my May, May. Such a declaration was, at 
gt time, quite a new thing; and the magistrate 
eis greatly surprised to find me determined to 
side by the Scripture command, but he did not 
ial severely with me. The same requirement 
sas repeated by his successor ; who, finding me 
jrm in my resistance, the matter ended with a 
ight punishment. 

Among my acquaintance with pious people, 
»me were considered as fathers in the church. 
[am free to mention one particular, in which 
hese well-disposed persons would have led me 
into religious exercises beyond my strength and 
experience, had not my heavenly Father pre- 
erved me. Private assemblies had existed before 
wy conversion; and as some of the individuals 
who frequented them considered me a converted 
character, and possessed of some ability, and a 
wnsiderable knowledge of the Bible, they ap- 
pointed me to exhort in their public assemblies. 
But this appeared to me such a serious matter, 
that I could not accept of it through the appoint- 
ment of man: for, according to my conviction, I 
believed that the exercise of such an office in the 
church required a divine apostolic call. 

I prayed earnestly for direction how to act, 
and received, as I believe, an intimation in my 
heart that I must dwell deeper in humility before 
the Lord, to receive power from on high. 

[ continued to attend the meetings; but was 
not easy to be put forward to speak in them at 
the instigation of others; yet when I felt the 
constraining influence of the Spirit, I uttered 
what was in my heart, mostly in few words, and 
the Lord caused his blessing to rest upon them. 

[To be continued.} 


NOAH’S CARPENTERS. 


It was alate hour at night. The city of N 
with its many turrets and spires, was sleeping 
under the shadow of those rocky sentinels which 
have guarded the plain since the flood. The 
waves of the ocean fell gently and soothingly on 
the beach. The moon waded through the fleecy 
autumn clouds, now playing with the waters and 
lighting up the scene, and then concealing her 
glory, as if to make its revelations more prized. 
z was a night for pious thought and conversa- 
ion. 

Two persons were leaving the city and passing 
along the water side to a beautiful villa, where 
one Was a resident and the other a guest. The 
taller and elder of the two was actively engaged 
in a work of benevolence, in the blessings of 
which the people of N and the students of 
——— college mutually shared. The work was 
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young friend, an impenitent lad, of whom we will 
speak as Henry, to aid him. ‘Together they had 
spent many a weary day in supplying the Chris- 
tian labourers who co-operated with them, with 
the choicest means of usefulness, as they crowded 
the depository of truth. Exhausted by their 
toils, they were now returning for a night's re- 
pose. Hitherto not a word had been addressed 
to the obliging lad about his soul. The fitting 
occasion seemed to have arrived. A quaint, but 
fitting manner was chosen. 

“ Henry,” asked the elder of the younger, 
“ do you know what became of JVoah’s carpen- 
ters?” 

‘‘Noah’s carpenters!’ exclaimed Henry; “I 
didn’t know that Noah had any carpenters.” 

“ Certainly he must have had help in building 
one of the largest and best proportioned ships 
ever put on the stocks. There must have been 
many ship-carpenters at work for a long time, to 
have constructed such a vessel in such an age. 
What became of them, think you, when all the 
fountains of the great deep were broken up and 
the windows of heaven were opened ?” 

“What do you mean by such a queer ques- 
tion?” Henry replied. 

“No matter what, just now. Please answer 
the inquiry. And you may also tell me, if you 
will, what you would have done in that dreadful 
hour, when the storm came in its fury, and 
Noah’s prophecies were all fulfilled, and all but 
the family of the preacher of righteousness were 
ready to be ingulfed in those black waters ?” 

«T don’t know,” said Henry, in a half-thought- 
ful, half-trifling manner; “ but I think I should 
have got on the rudder.” 

“That is human nature exactly, Henry. It 
would ‘climb up some other way,’ rather than 
enter the fold by the only door. It would ‘ get 
on the rudder’ in its pride and shortsightedness, 
rather than go into the ark of safety. It would 
save itself by hanging on, at the hazard of being 
swept into the gulf of despair, instead of being 
saved by the provision of infinite love. 

But I’ll tell you plainly what I mean, Henry, 
by Noah’s carpenters. You have kindly and 
generously given me your aid, day after day, in 
building an ark in N , by which many, I 
trust, will be saved. I feel grateful for your 
help. But I greatly fear, that while others will 
be rejoicing in the fruits of our labours, you will 
be swept away in the storm of wrath which will 
by and by beat on the heads of those who enter 
not the ark, Christ Jesus. No human device will 
avail for you. ‘Getting on the rudder,’ will not 
answer; you must be in Christ, or you are lost. 
Remember Noah’s carpenters, and flee to the 
ark without delay.” 

We reached the house, and parted. The 
winter came. The lad was placed at board- 
ing-school in He visited his home 
during the winter vacation, and presented 


” 





“too heavy” for him, and he had invited his' himself to the church for admission to its com- 
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munion. He then stated that the conversa- 
tion detailed above had never passed from his 
memory. It led him to serious reflection, and 
ultimately, we trust, to the ark of safety. He is 
now entering a career of wide-spread public use- 
fulness. He will never forget Noah’s carpen- 
ters. 

Though Noah’s carpenters were all drowned, 
there are a great many of the same stock now 
alive—those who contribute to promote the 
spiritual good of others, and aid in the up-build- 
ing of the Redeemer’s kingdom, but personally 
neglect the great salvation. 

Subbath-school children who gather in the 
poor, or contribute their money to send libraries 
or tracts and books to the West, or to aid the 
work of missions, and yet remain unconverted, 
are like Neah’s carpenters. 

Teachers in Bible classes and Sabbath-schools 
who point their pupils to the Lamb of God, but 
do not lead the way, are like guide-boards that 
tell the road, but are not travellers on it; orlike 
Noah’s carpenters, who built an ark, and were 
overwhelmed in the waters that bore it aloft in 
safety. 

Christless parents, who instruct their children 
and servants, as every parent should, in the great 
doctrines of the gospel, yet fail to illustrate these 
doctrines in their lives, and seek not a personal 
interest in the blood of Christ, are like Noah’s 
carpenters, and must expect their doom. 

Printers, folders, sewers.and binders engaged 
in making Bibles and religious books, booksellers 
and hawkers, and publishers of religious news- 
papers, who are doing much to increase the 
knowledge of the gospel and to save souls, but 
so many of whom as are careless about their own 
salvation, will have the mortification of knowing 
that while their toils have been instrumental of 
spiritual good to thousands, they were only like 
the pack-mules that carried a load to market 
without tasting it; or like Noah’s carpenters, 
who built a ship they never sailed. 

Wealthy and liberal, but unconverted men who 
help to build churches and sustain the institutions 
of the gospel, but who “will not come unto 
Christ, that they may have life,’ are hewing the 
timbers and driving the nails of the ark they are 
too proud or too careless to enter. Perhaps they 
think they will be safe on the “rudder ;” but 
they may find, too late, that when they would 
ride they must swim—that when they would 
float they must sink, with all their good deeds, 
unmixed with faith, as a millstone about their 
necks. 

-Moralists who attend church and support the 
ministry, but who do not receive into their hearts 
the gospel they thus sustain, are like Noah’s car- 
penters. ‘ 

Professed ministers of the gospel who preach 
the truth without practising it, who commend the 
love of Christ without experiencing it, who guide 
the wandering to the fold of Christ without en- 
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tering it themselves—are they not like \,... 
carpenters? If Paul might indulge fee 
hension lest, when he had “ preached is efien 
he should himself “be a cast-a-way,” nov ,’, 
those of us who follow at a sad Rekince §. 
aul in the Christian race, well see to jj; th 


are not left to buffet the waves of an overy} 


rom 
, 


We 
world, when some of those we have led a 
ark are borne triumphantly above the billows», 
which we are engulfed ? ~ 

Perhaps the Christian reader will be eno 
raged by this narrative to speak a word in seuon 
to some of these ark-builders. They are nue. 
ous. Their kindness should be acknowlede. 
“These things ought they to have done.” The 
danger is, that the great thing will be “left yy. 
done.” ‘ Run, speak to that young man.” ,] 
him that the storm of wrath will come. 1, 1 
him that “ getting on the rudder” of the ark. 
and all other human devices for salvation, gy 
vain refuges of lies. Tell him that the ark j; 
open; that it is safe; that it waits for him. The 
dove and the olive branch are in this ark. Thy 
bow of mercy spans the heavens above it. Peace 
and hope and salvation are there. But, if scored 
‘or neglected, when once the door is shut, they 
only that are “in the ark” will “ remain alive.” 
Who can abide that storm? Who can buffet 
| those waves? Who will survive that deluge ’— 
Be Messenger. 





OREGON. 

Governor Zane, in his address to the Legisla- 
ture of Oregon, gives a glowing description of 
the resources of the country : 

“We can recognize in Oregon, the material of 
her future greatness ; a climate and a soil extra- 

| ordinarily productive, eminently characterize it. 
|The prolific growth of grain, vegetables and 
grapes ; the natural meadows untouched by the 
hand of cultivation, sufficiently extensive to 
furnish subsistence to innumerable herds of cat- 
tle, during the entire year: inexhaustible forests 
of the finest fir and cedar in the world; never 
failing streams which furnish water power 0! 
unlimited capacity, show how lavishingly nature 
has bestowed her blessings upon this favoured 
land. a 

‘With the proper development of her agricul- 
tural resources, and the,improvement of her im- 
mense water power, she can supply the entire 
Pacific coast with the most important of the 
necessaries of life and many of the staple articies 
of commerce. Her immense resources are gradu- 
ally, but surely, being developed; her mineral 
wealth, at present, is not to be computed ; gold 
has been found in several places, in sufficient 
quantity to induce the belief that there are mines, 
perhaps extensive ones, of this precious metal 
within the borders of our territory ; iron, lead 
and coal are known to exist, and the indications 
of their abundance are of the most flattering 
description. 


— 
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«The Columbia is the only great river on the 
appre. pycifie slope of our continent, which leads from 

rs,” i» ocean to the Rocky Mountains, by which a 
igo of communication can be opened to the great 
rom riley of the Mississippi. The navigation from 
at We 4; outh to the cascades, a distance of nearly 
we hundred and fifty miles, is uninterrupted for 
gssels of the largest class. These obstructions, 
ind those beyond, may be surmounted in a con- 
jlerable degree by canals and locks. It is a 
ource of great gratification to know that the en- 
‘ance of the mouth of the Columbia is much less 
jungerous than has heretofore been generally 
sapposed. Many vessels, some of them large 
hips, drawing from twelve to sixteen feet of 
water, have, during the present year, crossed the 
jar, arriving and departing without the aid of 
pilots, or buoys; and not a single accident has 
yeurred to intercept the facility of navigation 
juring the present year. 

“Paget’s Sound is known to be one of the 
aifest and best harbours in the world. It affords 
ine ship navigation in a beautiful and important 
portion of our country. 





a ' “We have good reason to believe that the 
v0 extraordinary emigration to California, in conse- 
fet quence of the gold mines, will in a short time 
9 nsult in adding so largely to our numbers, that 


our population, now only about nine thousand, 
will be doubled in twelve months. 
“Tt is estimated that upwards of two millions 


TTT. 


- of dollars in gold dust have been brought to 
of Vregon since their discovery. 

“The cost of the Cayuse war was about 
of $190,000. 


“In regard to donations of land, the people of 

‘ (Qregon have long been kept in suspense. They 
nd believe that the faith of the government is virtu- 
be ally pledged to a grant of land to each settler 
. who has made a location and improved it. 
. “Your attention is invited to the importance 
; of adopting a system of common schools, and 
- providing the means of putting them in immedi- 
f ate operation.” 


re a 
id THE NEGRO POPULATION OF JAMAICA. 
. Dr. Foote, U. S. Charge to New Grenada, 


having stopped at Kingston, Jam., on his way to 
his post, sends home to his paper, the Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser, a most interesting letter 
on the state of affairs there, from which we make 
some extracts : 

| “OF the forty or fifty thousand inhabitants 
i Kingston is supposed to contain, eight-tenths, 
and Tam not sure that it would not be safe to 
say a greater proportion, are black or coloured. 
The whites are so few they seem to be intruders. 
The coloured people, including under that term, 
blacks, mulattoes, and all with a mixture of 
' African blood in their veins—are not only the 
loafers, labourers and servants, but you see them 
in the shops, in the public offices, in the counting 
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rooms of merchants; in short, in every place of 
trust and responsibility. Politically and socially 
they are on the level of perfect equality with the 
whites. 

“ The finest equipage I have seen in Kingston 
was an open landau, drawn by two spirited bay 
horses, with good blood in their veins, evidently, 
and driven by a black fellow in a smart livery. 
On the back seat, languidly reclined two coloured 
ladies, dressed in the height of Parisian fashion. 
The turnout drew up at the door of one of the 
prominent shops—or stores, as we would say— 
and the white shopkeeper waited, with the utmost 
attention and deference upon the ladies, who, 
without getting out, inspected his wares, made 
their purchase, and drove off. At St. James’s 
church—the oldest on the island—last Sunday, 
more than three-quarters of the congregation 
were coloured, among whom the whites were 
seated indiscriminately, Jt was communion day, 
and the curate informs me, that of the whole 
number of communicants—between four and five 
hundred—more than three-quarters were coloured. 
In the House of Assembly there are about a 
dozen black and coloured members. In Spanish- 
town, the capital of Jamaica, 1 saw, last week, 
several of them in their places. Two or three 
were jet black. I did not hear them speak, but 
ene coloured man, Mr. Osborn, publisher of the 
Morning Journal, a widely circulated and influ- 
ential paper of this city—took a prominent part 
in the business of the House, showing a thorough 
acquaintance with parliamentary usage and the 
rules of the House, and speaking with great 
readiness and fluency. The Speaker told me that 
he was really a man of decided ability. 

“The result of all this, it is obvious enough, 
will be the complete amalgamation of the two 
races.* Indeed, it is already going on very 
rapidly. I will not here offer any speculations 
on the probable effect of amalgamation; my ob- 
ject is now simply to give facts. 1am bound to 
say, however, that so far from witnessing the 
license and disorder alleged, by gentlemen of 
other islands, to exist in consequence of emanci- 
pation, I never saw, in a town of the same popu- 
lation as this, more good order and external pro- 
priety of deportment. The negroes are uniformly 
civil. I have not yet seen a drunken man, or a 
street brawl, nor heard any foul language. The 
streets are remarkably quiet after nightfall. All 
the shops are shut up at sunset, and at eight or 
nine o’clock the town is as still as our cities are 
at midnight. 





* Whatever this writer may predict respecting the 
amalzamation of the races, the experience of the past 
has sufficiently proved, that it is slavery, not freedom, 
which promotes the amalgamation of the Anglo Saxon 
and African races. Wherever slavery prevails, this 
result is sure to attend; but where that condition is 
unknown, marriages between the whites and the 
coloured are very rare. —Eb. 
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“That the condition of the coloured popula- , 
tion has been improved, is confessed by all with 
whom I have conversed on the subject; clergy- 
men, magistrates, public officers, planters, com- 
mercial men, all, without any exception, agree on 


this point.”—V. Amer. and U.S. Guzdte. 


BERNARD BARTON, 


The daughter of the deceased poet has issued 
a volume of selections from his poems and letters, 
which is noticed in the Atheneum. We extract 
from that Journal the following letter, which the 
Reviewer remarks contains the story of a life 
in parvo. 


“11 mo., 16, 1845. 


“T am not a little diverted by thy taking-on 
somewhat about the irksome monotony and con- 
finement of a fortnight’s spell at the desk and 
figure work, and seeming to thyself like a piece | 
of machinery in consequence. I have really 
been so unfeeling as to have a hearty laugh 
about the whole affair. Why, man! I took my 
seat on the identical stool I now occupy at the 
desk, to the wood of which I have now well-nigh 
grown, in the third month of the year 1810; 
and there I have sat on, for three and thirty 
years, beside the odd eight months, without one 
month’s respite in all that time. I believe I 
once had a fortnight; and once in about two 
years, or better, I get a week; but all my ab- 
sences put together would not make up the eight 
odd months. I often wonder that my health has 
stood this sedentary probation as it has, and that 
my mental faculties have survived three and 
thirty years of putting down figures in three 
rows, casting them up, and carrying them for- 
ward ad infinitum. Nor is this all—for during 
that time, I think, I have put forth some half 
dozen volumes of verse; to say nothing of scores 
and scores of odd bits of verse contributed to 
Annuals, Periodicals, Albums, and what not; 
and a correspondence implying a hundred times 
the wriling of all these put together: where is 
the wonder that on the verge of sixty I am some- 
what of a prematurely old man, with odds and 
ends of infirmities and ailments about me, which 
at times are a trial to the spirits and a weariness 
to the flesh? But all the grumbling in the 
world would not mend the matter, or help me, 
so 1 rub and drive on as well as I can.” 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 
From late Journals received at this O ffice. 


Homes for the Poor.—The Society for the 
Improvement of the Condition of the Dwellings 
of the Labouring Classes have put forth a state- 
ment of what they have done and are doing to- 
wards removing the causes of physical and moral 
disease, which through years of neglect have ac- 


cumulated about so many thousand heart] 


| pounds. It is more especially on behalf of ths 
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- nina, 

London, and in the great provincial cities 1 = 
have built a range of dwellings in Bagnigye W,.° 
Road, in which twenty-three families « - 
single women reside. Around these dwell; 

cholera has carried off numerous ttle cutest . 
them, not one. They have altered and pons.) 
so as to render them perfectly clean and healt} ‘ 
four houses in King Street and Charles Str : 
Drury Lane:—in these houses a hundred gp4 
eight working men are domiciled. They ja,, 
erected in George Street, New Oxford ‘Stros 
the model lodging-houses in which more th. 
one hundred single men are nightly accommo. 
dated. In Hatton Garden they have fitted yy, 4 
large house as a home for females, capable of 
holding fifty-eight tenants. They are now op. 
gaged in building a range of houses in Streathay 
Street, Bloomsbury, for mechanics and their fay). 
lies, at an outlay of from three to four thousand 


and thirty 


last project that the Committee make their appeal 
to the public. At the head of the subscription 
list stand the Royal Family for five hundred 
pounds, honourably supported by many nob) 
names.—As a matter both of gratitude for past 
deliverance and of precaution against future ey), 
a work like this has the strongest claims on the 
regard of all who have the means of being boun- 
tiful at such a time and in such a cause. Here 
charity receives a return beyond “ the blessedness 
of blessing,” in the shape of the additional secu- 
rity in which she may perform her good deeds. 


Researches at Nineveh.—Letters have been 
received from Dr. Layard, dated Mosul, Octo- 
ber 15, at which place he arrived on the last day 
of September. Dr. Layard intended to recom- 
mence his excavations, on the scene of his former 
labours, as soon as he should be able to assemble 
his Nestorian diggers from the mountains. At 
present the country is in a very unsettled state, 
and it is scarcely safe to venture out of the city 
gates. At the date of his letters he had about 
sixty workmen exploring the ruins; and many 
bas-reliefs—of which the store seems inexhausti- 
ble—were discovered. But all had suffered from 
the effects of fire,—and they will scarcely bear 
removal. Of these, accurate drawings will be 
made by Mr. Cooper, the artist attached to the 
Expedition. Amongst the bas-reliefs most re- 
cently discovered by Dr. Layard is a representa 
tion of the removal of one of the gigantic bulls,— 
showing that they were sometimes, if not always, 
moved to the palace after being carved. An im- 
mense number of men draw a sledge which runs 
upon rollers; impetus being given to it bebind 
by an enormous lever worked by cords. A cast 
will be made of this very curious subject in the 
event of its being found impossible to remove 1. 
It is probable that the fine pair of colossal lions 
still standing at Nimrud will be moved during 


the present Expedition. Dr. Layard puid 4 
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cand visit to the SET te. din auigdicsh, Geiinih, of dhe. enee’ festival of the , causes that generate and perpetuate epidemic dis- 
i zidi, or Devil worshippers—and was admitted | eases. The consequence is that plague is neither 
» all their ceremonies. On this occasion he stieiie nt nor so dreadful a visiter as it was in 
iy saw the celebrated Melek Teou, the bronze | days when the laws of nature were not thoroughly 
r bind. the existence of which has been a matter of and carefully studied. It is not so much our igno- 
qeculation to travellers,—and which he describes | rance, as the indifference of the powerful, and. ‘the 
.a very curious relic. Of these and other mat- | cupidity of those who profit by the abuses of old 

3 we may, it is to be hoped, expect full parti- systems, that prevent our great cities from becom- 
lat in a second series of “ Nineveh and its | ing medule of cleanliness and comfort for the 
remains.” poor, as well as of duxury for the rich. The 
‘Addlaide Queen Dowager of England.—The upper and middle classes of society, engrossed 
'with their own pleasures or their own business, 

vidow of William LV., whose death has recently | ung enjoying all the advantages of our expanding 
been announced, appears to have sustained an} science and our wondrous civilization, have not 
exemplary character for piety, charity and un- | duly considered the claims of the poor. Water, 
feigned humility. 


air and light, those primal necessities, have Le- 

: come, partly in consequence of this indifference 

E ucen Ade- , “ ’ 

A short time before the death of Queen Ade and partly in consequence of the more culpable 
laide she expressed the following wishes as to her 

foneral, and Queen Victoria has directed that 


cupidity of the classes in comfortable worldly cir- 
cumstances, the almost unattainable luxuries of 

they shail be, so far as is possible, carried into 

efect at her obsequies; thus sanctioning a de- 


countless multitudes of the English people. An 
o 


artificial barbarism has grown up amongst us, and 
parture from the ceremonial usually observed in = E ns 


oa ulcer-spots of filth, vice, crime, poverty, and de- 
he ; os i 1 ee 7 - : 
“oo of the Kings and Queens of the privation of the commonest and cheapest material 
realm ; 


blessings of the world have been planted, till the 
infection has spread beyond the original sore, into 
parts of the body politic that thought themselves 

pure and far beyond the reach of ‘the evil. So- 
ciety has allowed multitudes to dwell in fi'thy 
alleys amidst moral as well as physical pollution. 
Society has not enforced upon the proprietors of 
poor men’s hovels the construction of the proper 
conveniences for the removal of the abominations 
that cause or aggravate disease. Society has 
buried hundreds of thousands of dead among the 
living, and continues the practice in defiance of 
decency as well as safety; and Society, by grant- 
ing, encouraging, and upholding pernicious mo- 
nopolies, has rendered a proper supply of water 
a thing too expensive to come within the reach of 
the struggling and the poor. For these sins and 
offences—the greater because they are not the 
result of ignorance, but of selfishness—the people 
of large cities have paid the penalty of Plague. 
CLEANLINESS OF LARGE CITIES. Let us hope that the day of thanksgiving com- 


: : manded by our rulers, will open our eyes to the 
The Illustrated London News, in referring to duty which we have hitherto neglected, of caring 


the day of thanksgiving, on account of the disap-| for the destitute and degraded condition of the 
pearance of the cholera, contains the following | most helpless as well as the most numerous class 


observations on the consequence and danger of | of the people ; and that the wealthy will co-oper- 
neglecting the admission of light and air, and the ate in those measures of prevention which the 


ae ; as common safety requires, and which the dictates of 
preservation of cleanliness in the habitations of benevolence ought to be alone sufficient to reeom- 


the poor : mend. There are certain tasks that individual 

“There was a time in the history of European | zeal and benevolence cannot master, and which 
nations when pestilence was more frequent, and | need the combined force of the whole people, act- 
when ignorance of the laws of physical well-being | ing under the name and authority of the state, to 
prevailed amongst all classes of society. The accomplish. The sanitory reform of great cities 
general progress of intelligence, if it have not yet | is one of them. Theeducated and wealthy classes 
pervaded and permeated the great masses of the | have been warned of the danger; they have suf- 
people, has been such as to dissipate this igno- fered, in common with the ignorant and the poor; 
rance in a very great degree; and in this “age of | and they will suffer again, it they do not use those 
great cities” we are tolerably well aware of the advantages of intelligence and position which they 


[copy. ] 

«JT die in all humility, knowing well that we 
are all alike before the Throne of God, and I re- 
quest, therefore, that my mortal remains be con- 
veyed to the grave without any pomp or state. 
They are to be moved to St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, where I request to have as private and 
quiet a funeral as possible. 

“T particularly desire not to be laid out in 
state, and the funeral to take place by daylight; 
no procession, the coffin to be carried by sailors 
to the chapel. 

“T die in peace, and wish to be carried to the 
tomb in peace, and free from the vanities and 
the pomp of this world. 

“T request not to be dissected nor embalmed ; 
aud desire to give as little trouble as possible. 

ADELAIDE R.’ 
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enjoy, to urge the Legislature to remedy the 
growing evils of large towns and cities. Lon- 
don, with a population of two millions and a 
quarter, buries its dead in its bosom—pollutes its 
tidal river, till it is unfit to drink—deprives the 
larger portion of its population of air, light and 
water—and suffers accumulations of nameless filth 
to poison the atmosphere for miles around. 
Should London continue in all these evil courses, 
when its population shall number three or four 
millions, it may expect a pestilence to which 
that of 1849 will appear as “a wart to Ossa.” 


RESIGNATION. 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
3ut has one vacant chair! 


The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead; 

The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 
Will not be comforted! 


Let us be patient! these severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But often times celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


We see but dimly through the mists and vapors ; 
Amid these earthly damps 

What seem to us but dim funereal tapers 
May be Heaven’s distant lamps, 


There is no Death! what seems so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portals we call Death. 


She is not dead-—the child of our affection— 
But gone unto that school 

Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth ruie. 


In that great Cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 
By guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 
She lives, whom we call dead. 


Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air; 

Year after year her tender steps pursuing, 
Behold her grown more fair. 


Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 
The bond which Nature gives, 

Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives. 


Not as a child shall we again behold her; 
For when with raptures wild 

In our embraces we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child; 


But a fair maiden, in her Father’s mansion 
Clothed with celestial grace ; 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her face. 


And though at times, impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppressed, 

The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean 
That cannot be at rest; 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
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|upon the opening of the legislative sessj, 








We will be patient! and assuage the feeline 
We cannot wholly stay ; a" 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
The griet that must have way. 


Union Mace: ne 





SUMMARY OF NEWs. 


no foreign news to present 4 
readers this week, and that which has 
home is not particularly interesting. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania, in his mos 
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sumes a decided position on the subject of rk 
extension. He declares that no disturbance of hs 
relation in States where slavery already exists. 
contemplated. The authority ot the States to main. 
tain the system is fully conceded. But the cons. 
of the free States to its turther extension would eyjnes 
an ignorance of their true interests, of the righ» 
of justice and humanity, and an indifference to the 
character and dignity of their common county, 
This case is not to be compromised. 

At a subsequent period, he sent to the legislature 
a message, calling their attention to the frequent 
passage of bills for annihilating the marriage cove- 
nant ; and conveying some judicious remarks on the 
injurious results of such enactments. 

The Governor of New York, in his annual mes. 
sage, speaks out boldly against the admission of 
slavery into the new territories; but the Governor 
of Maryland makes the usual Southern protest 
against the agitation of the slavery question in the 
North, and the passage of the Wilmot proviso. 

On the 4th inst., Senator Cass, of Michigan 
delivered a speech of considerable length, which 
appears to be the result of no trivial preparation, | 
support of a motion for inquiring into the expe- 
diency of suspending diplomatic relations wih 
Austria. He makes the oppression and injustice 
meted to the Hungarians, the basis of the motion. 
This motion was opposed by H. Clay, of Kentucky, 
in an able and argumentative speech; and by J. P 
Hale, of New Hampshire, who exposed, in a strong 
light, the absurdity of this government assuming 
the character of censor on the morality of other 
administrations. 

By a recent arrival at New York, we have re- 
ceived an account of the destruction at sea of the 
ship Caleb Grimshaw, and the consequent loss of a 
large number of lives. This ship being on its pas- 
sage from Liverpool, was discovered on the 121) 
of Eleventh month, to be on fire. All the efforts 
used to extinguish the flames proved ineffectual, 
and a large number perished in the hurry and con- 
fusion that ensued. The survivors were relieved 
by the British barque Sarah, the captain of which 
took them on board. The number of passengers 1! 
the Caleb Grimshaw was about three hundred. — 

Notwithstanding the intemperate declarations, 
and threats of dissolving the Union, uttered by some 
hot-brained politicians of the South, on account o! 
alleged invasions of their rights, by the agitation ol 
the slavery question, we find a number of the 
Southern papers taking a more sober view ol the 
subject, and checking the spirit of disunion, an | 
boldly maintaining the duty and expediency ©! 
supporting the existing Constitution. 

Great numbers of emigrants have arrived at Texas 
from the States further North, among whom are 
numerous slaves. 








